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Incidents and Reflections—No. 168. 


FAITHFUL TESTIMONY BEARING. 


The servants of Christ are sometimes brought 
into situations in which faithfulness to their prin- 
ciples compels them to decline conforming to the 
practices of those around them. The Journal 
of Stephen Grellet mentions an instance of this, 
in which his adherence to his own convictions 
opened the way for profitable service to others. 
When he was at Madrid in Spain, in 1833, he 
visited a nunnery chiefly used for training young 
women for hospital work. A hospital was con- 
nected with it, and some of the nuns accom- 
panied him through its wards, and interpreted 
to the patients the words of counsel and conso- 
lation which he felt it his duty to offer. The 
Journal says : — 

“Their chapel stands in the centre of the 
wards, by which we were brought several times 
into straits; many wax-lights were burning on 
the altar, before which we had to pass in going 
from one ward to another. On entering the 
chapel some of the nuns, dipping the finger in a 
basin containing their ‘ blessed water,’ handed it 
to us to make the sign of the cross as they did. 
I succeeded in making them understand, quicker 
than I expected, our reasons for not conforming 
to such a practice; but, when we passed close 
before the altar, they all knelt down, and those 
by me, taking hold of my hand, urged my doing 
the same by saying, ‘The holy sacrament (i. e. 
the consecrated wafer) is now exposed.’ I could 
then only say, ‘ By and by I will tell you why 
we cannot do this.’ And though our going in 
and out of the wards brought us repeatedly 
through the chapel, they did not ask us again to 
bow down to the altar, and they finally omitted 
to do it themselves, neither did they take any 
notice of our keeping our hats on except when 
we were engaged in proclaiming the Gospel of 
Christ to the sick. Our visit to these being ac- 
eomplished, I said to the nuns, ‘ Now I will ex- 
plain to you what are our reasons for not using 
your blessed water, as you call it, or bowing 
before your altar;’ upon which the Superior 
brought us to her apartments, where, with most 
of the nuns, we sat down. They very quickly 
understood that the sign of the cross, as it is 
called, cannot be the real cross; or that cross 
that a man must bear-if he will be a disciple of 
the Lord JesusChrist. The Superior said, ‘My 
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dear father used to speak exactly so.’ Then re- 
specting the chapel, the altar, the burning of 
tapers upon it, the consecrated wafer to which 
they bowed and worshipped, I opened to them 
those various subjects, according to the Scrip- 
tures; a wide door also was open to preach to 
them the Lord Jesus Christ; the nature of the 
offering that He has made of himself, once for 
all, for the sins of the world ; that the temple in 
which He is to be received by faith, is that of 
the heart, where He is to be found ever present, 
and to be worshipped in spirit and in truth; 
there also it is that the true light, Christ the 
Light of life, is to shine with brightness. The 
nuns seemed to feel deeply, and several times 
the Superior said again, ‘My dear father, my 
pious father, used to speak to us exactly so.’ We 
parted from them in Christian love, and they 
evinced much tenderness.” 

Stephen Grellet’s religious engagements often 
brought him into the presence of the great men 
of the earth, and of bats who were not accus- 
tomed to see men stand before them with hats 
on therr heads. He regarded the removal of 
the hat in honor of man as a compliance with a 
corrupt custom, which he was conscientiously 
restrained from yielding. Frequent reference to 
his trials on this account are contained in his 
Journal. When at Naples, in 1819, he went to 
the Police to present his passports. He says,— 
“They were much offended at my hat; neither 
could they for some time understand the reasons 
I gave them for keeping it on. Finally they 
asked what I should do if I met what they call 
‘Saint Sacrament’ in the street, when carriages 
stop and every body uncovers himself, whatever 
be the state of the weather; many even falling 
down on their knees. I explained to them why 
I could not even then uncover my head, as a 
mark of veneration or religious worship to this, 
or to any kind of imagery. ‘Then, said they, 
‘you must abide by the consequences.’ ” 

On reaching Rome, he called on the Cardinal 
Consalvi, the Pope’s Prime Minister, for whom 
he had letters. While waiting for the Cardinal’s 
—— among a crowd of priests, monks, 
military and strangers from all nations, who 
were all uncovered, his own dress and hat at- 
tracted general observation. “As the Cardinal 
came, each as he passed, presented his papers, 
which were placed in the hands of his attend- 
ants. As he came towards me, by my dress, he 
probably recognized who I was, so that before I 
could hand him my letters, he politely asked, 
‘Are you not Mr. Grellet? to which answering 
in the affirmative, he said, ‘ Please to call on me 
at my own palace to-morrow morning.” At 
the interview next day, S. Grellet says, “I had 
to expose pretty fully some of the superstitions 
of the Romish Church, and to make my confes- 
sion that the Lord Jesus Christ is the only Head 
of his Church, and the Saviour of man. I also 
gave him a full statement of the conduct of their 
missionaries in Greece, the mischief they are 
doing there; I represented to him, also, the very 
unchristian and unbecoming conduct of those 
who in the south of Russia, did hang and then 
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burn the Scriptures; and of the public burning 
of the Bible, at Naples, by the bishop and his 
clergy.” Neither his plain dealing, nor his hat, 
seems to have offended the Cardinal, who showed 
his friendly feeling by opening the way for such 
visits to prisons and other places as S. Grellet 
felt required of him to make. In these visits, 
he felt himself to be an object of much curiosity ; 
but the Lord made him “ as an iron wall, and a 
brazen pillar,” and strengthened him to pro- 
claim his holy name, without equivocation, in 
simplicity and truth. Yet he felt at times as if 
he was among lions and serpents, and treading 
over scorpions. 

In an interview with the king and queen of 
Spain, when their little daughter was present, 
S. Grellet says, “I noticed that the young prin- 
cess looked at us with great earnestness, which 
the queen also observing, I said that it was pro- 
bably the first time that she had seen two per- 
sons like us, stand with their heads covered be- 
fore the king and queen. This led to subjects 
of a religious nature, and an inquiry into some 
of our Christian testimonies and practices. Then, 
under a sense of the Lord’s power and love, I 
uncovered my head and proclaimed to them, as 
the Lord through his Spirit gave me, the word of 
reconciliation and of life and salvation through 
faith in Christ.” 

That this visit was kindly received appears to 
be shown by the fact, that an order from the 
king was published in the Madrid Gazette, to the 
Governors of the Provinces and the public au- 
thorities, and the people where they might travel, 
directing that due civilities should be shown to 
the strangers by all, and that free entrance should 
be allowed to any place they might wish to visit. 
The order stated that they were members of the 
Society of Friends called Quakers ; that it is a 
part of their religious scruples to enter all places 
and appear before every body, without uncover- 
ing the head, considering that real honor or re- 
spect cannot be properly manifested by taking 
off the hat; that accordingly they had been be- 
fore the king and queen, and their young prin- 
cess, with their hats on. No molestation was to 
be offered to them on this or any other account. 

In reference to this, S. Grellet remarks: “ We 
are thereby rendered very public characters. 
It places us, in some respects, in a trying situa- 
tion ; but in others, the Lord’s hand may be seen 
in it, for it furthers the object for which we have 
come to Spain; pious and serious persons are 
attracted to us, with whom we might not other- 
wise be able to become acquainted.” 


J. W. 


The Apostate Burned.—Richard Denton, a 
blacksmith, residing in Cambridgeshire, was a 
professor of religion, and the means of converting 
the martyr William Woolsey. When told by 
that holy man that he wondered he had not fol- 
lowed him to prison, Denton replied, that he 
could not burn in the cause of Christ. 

Not long after, his house being on fire, he ran 
in to save some of his goods, and was burned to 


death, 
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A Vacation Across the Atlantic. 


(Continued from page 66.) 


The visitor, passing from the above relics of 
a bygone age, goes through a court-yard over 
the spot, marked by a tablet, on which Anne 
Boleyn and Lady Jane Grey and other unfor- 
tunates were executed. Then we pass on and 
up into the Beauchamp Tower. I had an old 
man to escort me through, who was dressed in 
a suit doubtless intended to be very effective in 
appearance, but which, with its blue cloth and 
wide skirt trimmed with red ribbon, made it 
look wonderfully like an American sea-side 
bathing suit. He was a very nice old man, 
however. The Beauchamp Tower was used for 
the imprisoning of political offenders. Doubt- 
less many an innocent man has suffered here. 
Some of the prisoners cut on the stone walls 
strange figures, or verses of Scripture, or words 
of their own composing, moralizing on the un- 
certainties and trials of life. Some of these 
inscriptions are quite original and ironical in 
tone, being carved in both the English and 
Latin languages. 

Almost in the centre of the buildings consti- 
tuting the Tower of London, is a large open 
space, in which I saw a company of red-coated 
young soldiers going through a drill. It was 
a pretty sight to watch the precision of their 
movements—they all moved like machinery ; 
it was unquestionably fine gymnastic exercise, 
yet it was sad to think that these bright and 
active young men were being trained for pur- 

oses of war. Even in quiet times, life in the 

arracks must be demoralizing to those who 
could far better promote national prosperity by 
following the pursuits of peace. 

To-day I went out to see George Fox’s grave. 
It is near St. Luke’s Hospital, in the E.C. In 
his day it was out in the open country, but 
now is surrounded by huge factories and ware- 
houses. It is in a lovely little park, about an 
acre in extent, I presume; and pretty walks 
and trees and flowers are to be seen around, 
while a high brick wall separates it all from the 
street. The grave is the only one remaining in 
the place. There is no mound—only a plain 
head-stone about eighteen inches high, on which 
are recorded the name and dates of birth and 
death of the deceased. It is a quiet resting- 
place, in the heart of the great city, of one 
who, although a constant warrior for Christ, 
was yet a lover of peace and quietness. Adjoin- 
ing the park are several large buildings devoted 
to benevolent purposes by and under the care 
of Friends. A self-sustaining coffee-house is 
also included. In these buildings, some temper- 
ance or children’s or mothers’ meetings are 
held. Their First-day school has several hun- 
dred pupils. A physician attends three times a 
week to the needs of the poor in the locality, 
who call and receive his care and advice in 
exchange for any little sum they may feel able 
to give him. 

Sixth Mo. 13th.—Having often heard of the 
Jordan’s graveyard, where William Penn is 
buried, and this being a delightful morning, I 
resolved to hunt it up and view its interests for 
myself. Taking the Great Western R. R., I 
went to the little old town of Uxbridge. Here 
I interviewed a cabman, who, sizing me up, at 
once inquired if I was not an American, and if 
I was not wanting to go to Jordan’s. We soon 
struck a bargain, and immediately drove out 
into the country, which here is only about 
fifteen miles from London. The distance over 
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to our destination was eight miles, and was 
through typical English country scenery all 
the distance, everything seeming very primitive 
considering the short distance from London; 
and not even a railway is met with during the 
whole drive. On the way the little country 
inns bear names indicating an old time love of 
sport—such as the “Fox and Hounds,” the 
“Hare and Hounds,” and the “ Dog and Duck.” 
When near Jordan’s we passed Stoke Pogis, 
once the residence of William Penn, but now 
occupied by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. It is situated in a very pretty park, 
in which is massed the beautiful foliage of grand 
old trees. As we neared Jordan’s, the narrow 
lanes romanticly wound into a most lovely bit 
of country; and suddenly descending a steep 
hill, the old meeting-house and adjoining grave- 
yard opened to our view. There they were, 
down in the tiny valley, hedged on all sides by 
the fragrant woods, and only the narrow high- 
way, with its old brick wall, to indicate that 
humanity ever trod the quiet spot. Truly it 
seemed a fit resting-place for the mortal remains 
of one who in his day had sought to live at 
peace with all mankind. 

After a general survey, I went into the old 
meeting-house. It is built of brick. The cellar 
has a stable, in which the horses could be 
hitched during the hours of worship. The 
meeting-room is, I should say, about thirty feet 
by twenty feet in size, with a good high ceiling, 
and is paved with brick. The windows admit 
light through little diamond-shaped panes of 
glass. At the far end was the one ministers’ 
gallery, with its quaint and angular railing, 
and facing it were the uncushioned and narrow 
forms. There are now hardly any Friends in 
that section, and this old house, once the scene 
of pure religious zeal, has a Monthly Meeting 
held in it once a year. A Monthly Meeting 
convened there a week or two previous to my 
visit, and I am told, that after a luncheon, the 
assembled Friends had their pictures taken in a 
group, amid these beautiful and historic sur- 
roundings. 

The graves of the Penn family lie only a few 
feet away from the side door. They are marked 
by head-stones, which give the names only. 
William Penn’s grave and that of his wife are 
in the same row with those of Isaac and Mary 
Penington, whose names are also inseparably 
connected with the history of the early Friends. 
Penn’s children are buried at his head and feet; 
and just a little piece in the rear two stones tell 
us that the good and able Thomas Ellwood and 
his wife also rest in this quiet spot. After look- 
ing around a little further, I left this beautiful 
yet simple resting-place of the honored dead, 
and was driven back to Uxbridge. 

14th.—I came up to London, because one can 
always have something new to see in London. 
I like to walk around the busy streets, and see 
the people, and look in the shop windows, with 
their splendid array of goods. The people all 
walk just as fast in the streets as Americans do. 
I have yet to find the Englishman who does 
not think that we on our side of the ocean are 
always in a rush. Doubtless we are; yet in 
their great cities I see just as many people run- 
ning for the trains. There is more nervous 
haste observable in crowds and at stations, and 
there are more shop windows open late in the 
day than can be seen in our big towns. London 
looks like it did three years ago, only I see that 
it has grown since then. The men with their 
tall hats and umbrellas and walking-sticks, are 
as numerous as ever. The magnificent pave- 


ments are crowded with all kinds of vehicles, 
drawn by splendid horses; while the never- 
ending line of two-storied omnibuses seem to 
forever carry their human burdens. The tall 
and polite policemen disperse the crowds that 
threaten to block up the street corners. The 
street venders cry their wares in husky tones, 
Out of doorways and recesses dart poor, illy- 
clad flower girls and thin-faced little match 
boys, begging you to buy only a penny’s worth. 
Out in the west-end, in the broad streets and 
great parks, is displayed every afterncon the 
immense wealth gathered by the money-making 
English from every corner of the globe. So 
this mass of humanity continually jostle each 
other; and one wonders how long marvellous 
London will continue to grow, and what dimen- 
sions it will finally reach. How do the great 
majority manage to live? Is it not wonderful 
that nearly five millions of people, nearly all of 
whom are seeking their own interests, do not 
clash oftener than they do; and that such 
perfect obedience to the law can be maintained 
in such a mixed community ! 
(To be continued.) 


+e 
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Divine Visitations. 


How shall we attempt to limit the power of 
Divine visitation? From childhood to (at times) 
old age, we find ourselves under the influence of 
these visitations, and why is it that they are re- 
peated from time to time, even when we reject 
these heavenly calls? Is it not the great love 
of a long-suffering God, “ Who willeth not the 
death of any; but that all should repent, return 
and live?” What a clear view the Apostle Paul 
had of the long-suffering on the one hand, and 
the proneness to reject on the other, when he 
wrote to the Church of Rome saying, “ Despisest 
thou the riches of his goodness, and forbearance, 
and long-suffering ; not knowing that the good- 
ness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But 
after thy hardness and impenitent heart, trea- 
sureth up unto thyself wrath against the day of 
wrath, and revelation of the righteous judgment 
of God.” ° 

Oh how lovingly the Lord calls! times with- 
out number, and still we, too often, put away 
carelessly, or it may be, rashly, his gentle en- 
treaties again and again, till the language is 
sometimes, nay often, applicable to our condi- 
tion, “ He that, being often reproved, hardeneth 
his neck shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.” Some there are who will 
not think that He who is a loving Heavenly 
Father, will ever cast any away. True, He 
never does so without first calling many times in 
many ways; but He has plainly laid before us 
the dread truth of a possibility of too often shun- 
ning his blessed calls. 

In early Bible history we find the language, 
“ My Spirit shall not always strive with man.” 
How necessary, then, that we take heed to his 
tender entreaties whilst time and opportunity 
are afforded us, whilst our day of visitation is 
lengthened out to us. We cannot of ourselves 
come in a time to suit ourselves and offer our- 
selves to God. It is only through his Spirit that 
we are brought to feel our sinfulness and the 
need of a Saviour, and our duty to Him who has 
done so much for us. 

Some may say in their hearts, “I have never 
had any Divine visitations.” We are assured 
that the “Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” Even very young children experience 
Divine visitations, as Samuel who was called 
whilst still so young that he knew not who called 
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him. It is the influence of this Spirit, or witness 
in the heart, which makes even very small chil- 
dren feel guilty when they do wrong, and happy 
when they do right. There have been many in- 
stances of quite young children being much 
broken and tendered thereby. 

How apparent then it is, that these Divine 
visitations are bestowed on all; on the sinner to 
lead him to repentance; and on the Christian in 
order that he may be led as he can bear it, into 
the mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven ; for it 
is in this way that we are enabled to sup with 
Christ, to enter into that communion of spirit 
which will build us up in the most holy faith, 
and at last enable us to triumph over death, 
hell and the grave. M. 


Blind, Deaf and Dumb. 


Such is Helen Keller, whose very remarkable 
history is likely to surpass in interest the famous 
ease of Laura Bridgeman. Helen Keller was 
born June, 1880, at Tuscumbia, Alabama. When 
she was nineteen months old, just as she was be- 
ginning to talk, a violent attack of disease left 
her without sight, hearing and speech. In a 
few years she gave evidence that her mind was 
not impaired. She was animated, and evidently 
trying to find out what was around her. She 
would pass her little fingers in all directions 
around an object and her countenance would in- 
dicate that she was studying its nature. A 
shade of perplexity or a smile of satisfaction 
would cover her face. 

By touch she learned to distinguish the several 
members of the household. Her parents were 
persons of culture and discrimination, and when 
Helen was six years old it became evident to them 
that signs and gestures were insufficient to the 
child. Her mind seemed to be growing as well 
as her body; but she could not make known 
her thoughts. Then her parents determined to 
place her under the care of some competent 
teacher. But to find one who would be equal to 
the task was no easy matter. At last, through 
the agency of Mr. Nuagnos, who married a 
daughter of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, who was one 
of the pioneers in the education of the blind in 
this country, and bequeathed the work to his 
son-in-law, who is now at the head of Perkins’ 
Institution for the Blind in Boston, a suitable 
teacher was procured, Miss Sullivan. She entered 
with devotion and enthusiasm upon this strange 
work ; and soon found that she had a remark- 
ably apt and even gifted scholar. Already 
Helen had discovered some things by herself. 
She would run around and play “tag” with the 
children, and this she enjoyed exceedingly. She 
felt the vibrations of the ground through her 
feet so that she knew which course to take and 
what to avoid. Just as sound is conveyed to 
the auditory nerve through an audiphone, many 
sounds seem to be recognized by Helen by the 
delicate vibrations which they produce upon 
her nerves. She knows when an organ is play- 
ed in church, and in some way great delight is 
created in her by it. 

She is very fond of dancing, and learned in 
this way. She tried one day to join a little 
group of children who were dancing, but she 
could not keep step with them. Suddenly she 
stooped down on the floor and motioned the 
girl, whose hand she held, to go on with the 
motion while she felt the movement of the feet 
and the bending of the knee. This was enough, 
she sprang to her feet again, having caught the 
motion through her fingers, and then danced in 
unison with the other girls. 

Her sense of smell is so keen that she will 
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recognize different roses by their fragrance, and 
by the same sense she can separate her own 
clothes from the garments of others. This mar- 
vellous delicacy of touch was possessed by 
Laura Bridgeman. One who witnessed the ex- 
periment, told me that he was at the same table 
with Laura when he was on a visit to the insti- 
tution where she was educated; and he saw 
another cup returned to her in place of the cup 
of tea which she hademptied. Immediately she 
detected the change, and her countenance dis- 
played the displeasure she felt. 

Such was the bright girl of seven years whom 
Miss Sullivan took in aiean for the purpose of 
making known to her the things she could not 
see and the words she could not hear. It seemed 
well nigh a hopeless task, yet her pupil ac- 
quired with almost incredible facility. The 
method with which she began was this: Miss 
Sullivan took a doll, and after Helen had felt 
all over it she made the letters d-o-l-l very 
slowly in the finger alphabet, while Helen felt 
the motion of her fingers as she made the letters. 
This was repeated several times. Helen was 
made first to feel the doll, and then to feel the 
motions of her teacher’s fingers. Finally the 
doll was laid aside, and she was induced to fol- 
low the movements of Miss Sullivan’s fingers 
with one hand, while with the other hand she 
made the same motions. This lesson was _re- 
peated, and then she was made to feel a table 
and spell out its name in the same way. By 
this method she was taught that every object 
had a name. She grasped this idea with quick 
intelligence ; and then an almost insatiable de- 
sire for knowledge was manifested. The readi- 
ness with which she comprehended that these 
letters formed an alphabet, and that by them 
thoughts were expressed, appears like an intui- 
tion, rather than as the results of teaching. 

The next step was to teach her verbs. She 
was seated, and then the letters t-o s-i-t were 
formed on the fingers. In like manner she 
learned the verbs to stand, to walk, &c. Then 
she was taught the alphabet, in raised letters, 
and how to spell words and read sentences. In 
four months she mastered nearly five hundred 
words which she could use and spell correctly— 
so rapid was her progress. She had learned 
to read raised letters readily, and to converse 
freely with the manual alphabet, and to write 
and to cipher. She is very fond of reading to 
her mother; which she does by feeling the 
raised letters with one hand and forming them 
with the fingers of the other hand. She writes 
by the process, in use among the blind, of prick- 
ing the letters. In this way she keeps a diary, 
in which she puts down what she has learned 
and what she does. 

A few sentences taken from this diary will il- 
lustrate her mode of expression as well as her 
acquisitions. On the 26th of March she wrote: 
“T had letter from Mr. Nuagnos. He does love 
me. He saw thirty-four little blind boys in 
Nashville, Tennessee. . . . To-day I did learn 
to write examples on the type slate, and I learn- 
ed many new words. Flock does mean many 
birds near together. Brood means six little 
chickens.” 

She easily comes into connection with the new 
circumstances into which she may be brought. 
For example, she was taken to a menagerie. 
She learned the names of the animals at once, 
and made many inquiries about their habits and 
why they were there. When riding on a rail- 
road train she inquires how many are in the car 
and the name of every station where a stop is 
made ; how many get in and go out. She was 


delighted with a visit to the Memphis Exchange 
where she received many attentions, and remem- 
bered the names of those members she met. A 
convention of clergymen met at Tuscumbia a 
few months ago and some of them were enter- 
tained at Mr. Keller’s house. They were charm- 
ed by her cheerful disposition, and she was 
delighted to communicate with them in her way. 

Now, when we remember that this girl is 
only eight years old, and compare her with 
children of that age who are blessed with sight 
and hearing, we must confess that she is one of 
the prodigies of the age. The readiness and 
fulness with which she has come into fellowship 
with the unheard and unseen, almost surpass be- 
lief. The intuitive quickness with which she 
has laid hold of that which could be presented 
to her so inadequately, furnishes a most in- 
structive psychological study. Could she recall 
the action of her mind, and adequately express 
it, we might have light thrown upon the query 
how far we can think without a language. For 
in her first efforts to discover what these things 
are which she could touch and feel, but could 
neither see nor hear, she was led by a spirit of 
inquiry which we might call elevated instinct. 
And yet when that was satisfied, as for example, 
when she found the difference between persons, 
could she think about it? And if she did she 
could not think in a language, because she knew 
nothing about words——George S. Mott, in the 
Presbyterian. 


For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Further Appeals for Simplicity. 


The following letter was lately addressed by 
Elizabeth Thompson to Frances E. Willard. 
The latter describes the writer as one “ who gives 
her entire income, which is very large, to various 
enterprizes for the benefit of humanity, retaining 
for herself only enough to meet the simple needs 
of her quiet home life.” EE. T. writes: 

“I wish the women of the world would call 
on the men to give up this wild, ungovernable 
chase for more money, and the women govern 
themselves accordingly. Who is the happier 
for such extravagance in dress, furniture, useless 
decorations, grand equipages, &c.? Are they 
not more or less procured at the expense of the 
moral and spiritual nature? What is there that 
many men, and women too, will not sacrifice for 
a few dollars more to be spent for that which 
enriches them not, but makes them poor indeed? 
Are they wiser, better, or any way happier for 
having gained this surplussum? In my experi- 
ence I have found more health, more content- 
ment, more kindly feeling, among the better 
laboring class, than I have ever seen among that 
class who make money merely for the sake of 
display. There is more truth than poetry in the 
saying that ‘enough is as good as a feast.’ Few 
realize the true significance of industry and 
economy. But why dol talk? Iam so weary 
of words, words, words; and yet some good may 


come of words. Are not all great and good ~ 


things simple? And might it not be well for 
more people to set the example of a simple and 
well-ordered life, that the young might not be 
tempted into such extravagance as is now the 
bane of life?” 

One of the editors of the Union Signal, in the 
course of some very sensible counsel addressed 
“to country girls,” remarks: 

“T have seen women whose daily life led them 
to the performance of hard and responsible toil, 
who dressed themselves and comported them- 
selves like giddy revellers at a fancy ball. They 
resemble cheap fashion plates rather than earnest 
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bread-winners, responsible to the Lord for the} watchfulness unto prayer and obedience, we 


fulfilment of every task, the meanest as well as{ would more often hear the voice of supplication, 
the grandest. The outlay for dress forces them | thanksgiving and praise among us. 


into cheap and demoralizing boarding-houses. 
So that while their outward adornment is brave 
and fine, their souls, like carelessly handled 
laces, are acquiring the soil of imperishable de- 
filement. The love of dress and the desire to 
attract attention are the foundation follies of 
half the lives that go astray. A pink-cheeked 
girl who has always worn calico and sunbonnets 
in her country home, makes up her mind to ac- 
cept an offered situation in the city, and straight- 
way the calico is dropped, and on comes the 
flashy suit and the cheap jewelry. * * The 
hand of Providence may interpose between you 
and your fate ; but the moment a girl gives way 
to an inordinate love of display in dress, she is 
on the main track to ruin. * * Never be 
ashained to adhere to your principles. If you 
have been brought up to believe that old-fash- 
ioned truth, and modesty, and loyalty to God 
and friendship, are worth adhering to, do not be 
turned from such faith by the laughter of fools. 
Be quiet in dress, remembering that, although 
the peacock wears fine feathers, it is not a 
favorite bird.” 

Whence do the fashions that so please the 
world generally, originate? A recent writer, in 
speaking of some of the much affected styles of 
female attire, says: “ The Paris stage is the ori- 
ginator of fashions in the female dress. The 
costumes of the actresses in the Comédie-Fran- 
caise are those usually copied by the society 
leaders of Paris, and when these ladies adopt a 
style, the whole world follows suit.” 

I believe the above to be no fanciful state- 
ment. It was only yesterday that the daily 
papers announced the reconcilement, at Paris, 
of two much talked-of rival actresses, their “ ex- 
hibiting to each other master works of milliners’ 
art”—with other like prattle of “ Vanity Fair.” 

Surely the testimony of our Society concern- 
ing simplicity of attire is well-taken, on many ac- 
counts. Two years ago a physician in a Western 
city, after stating that in the course of his pro- 
fessional visiting he had observed that it was the 
love of dress which had led so many young 
women astray, remarked, that he hoped “ the 
Quakers would maintain their high standard as 
to dress, and continue to let the light of their 
testimony shine in that matter.” 

J.W.L. 


ciptinaceialiiiiiantinen 
For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 

Prayer is the desire of the heart begotten 
there by the Spirit of God, which breathes upon 
the soul, giving life and begetting petitions and 
thanksgiving unto God, who is the author of 
every good and perfect gift. “He who searcheth 
the heart, knoweth what is the mind of the 
spirit, because He maketh intercession for the 
saints according to the will of God.” And if 
made in accordance thereunto, we may expect 
that He will both hear and answer such prayers. 
We are commanded to pray, consequently it is 
our duty and privilege to pray always in the 
spirit, watching thereunto. “ Watch and pray ;” 
watching precedes prayer : watching to know the 
mind of the Spirit. R. Barclay says, they that 
are neglecting prayer do sin, or “such sin as are 
neglecting prayer.” But their sin is in that they 
come not to that place where they may feel that 
which would lead them thereunto. “So that 
through neglect of this inward watchfulness and 
retiredness of mind, they miss many precious 
opportunities to pray, and thereby are guilty in 
the sight of God.” I believe if there were more 
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For ‘‘ THE Frignp.”” 
ANOTHER BIRTH-DAY PIECE. 
My years to-day, through mercy given, 
Are lengthened out to eighty-seven. 
But still with tottering steps I go 
On little errands to and fro; 
And to our meetings, mostly walk ; 
And sometimes join with those who talk 
Of heavenly things, and strive to show 
That all, while living here below, 
Must walk within that narrow way, 
Which leads from darkness into day. 
But’tis a tribulated road, 
That leads through crosses up to God. 
Though, if our trials we abide, 
We find we are more purified ; 
And that they wisely were designed, 
To subjugate the wayward mind ; 
And fit us for that home above, 
Where all is harmony and love. 
So, fellow trav’lers, let me say 
To those who are now on the way, 
But who have not yet lived so long, 
We wy see that right and wrong 
Are placed before us as we go 
Through checkered scenes of joy and woe; 
And that we have the power to choose 
The good, and evil to refuse ; 
So that our fate will, in the end, 
Quite much on our own choice depend. 
“But through the journey I have past, 
I’ve met with many a bitter blast; 
Upon my head the storm has beat, 
While many a thorn has pierced my feet.” 
I strive to bear, and to forbear, 
And seek God’s helping grace and care. 
I’ve fought through inward battles sore; 
But hope for rest, without much more. 
So now, in thankfulness I raise 
A grateful heart in cheerful praise. 
And when my time of life shall end, 
If Christ should then be still my friend, 
A crown of life He will bestow, 
Which compensates for all the woe 
And tribulations, which are given 
To fit us for the joys of heaven. 
But if I should not live to see 
Another birth-day come to me; 
I hope to reach that brighter shore, 
Where solar lights need shine no more. 
For there all darkness flees away, 
Or is absorbed in endless day. 
D. H. 
Dustin, Inp., Tenth Mo. 6th, 1888. 
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A MEMORIAL OF MARY DYER. 





ONE OF THE EARLY WORTHIES AND MARTYRS IN 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





We, too, have had our martyrs, such wert thou, 
Illustrious woman; though the starry crown 

Of martyrdom has sat on many a brow, 

In the world’s eye, of far more wide renown. 


Yet the same spirit graced thy fameless end, 
Which shone in Latimer and his compeers ; 
Upon whose hallow’d memories still attend 
Manhood’s warm reverence, childhood’s guileless 
tears. 


Well did they win them; may they keep them long; 
Their names require not praise obscure as mine; 
Nor does my muse their cherished memories wrong, 

By this imperfect aim to honor thine. 


Heroic martyr of a sect despised ! 
Thy name and memory to my heart are dear, 
Thy fearless zeal, in early childhood prized, 
The lapse of years has taught me to revere. 


Thy Christian worth demands no poet’s lay, 
Historian’s pen, nor sculptor’s boasted art ; 
What could the brightest tribute these can pay 

To thy immortal spirit now impart ? 


Yet seems it like a sacred debt to give 
The brief memorial thou mayst well supply ; 
Whose life displayed how Christians ought to live ; 
Whose death—how Christian martyrs calmly die. 
—Bernard Barton. 


SELECTED. 


“BEAUTIFUL HANDS.” 


The beautiful hands are the useful hands 
That are ready for any work ; 

That improve the moments that others waste 
And the duties of life never shirk. 


The beautiful hands are the helpful hands 

That lighten a mother’s toil; 

That cheer up her heart—weighed down with care, 
And bring to her lips a smile. 


The beautiful hands are the loving hands 
Which smoothe a father’s brow, 

When it aches with the worries and cares of life, 
Or smarts ’neath affliction’s blow. 


The beautiful hands are the clever hands 

That make home attractive and bright, 

With their skill and cunning, in many odd ways, 
To charm and gladden the sight. 


The beautiful hands are the willing hands 
That gladden many a home, 

With their tireless devotion, and ready aid, 
When hours of affliction come. 


The beautiful hands are the kindly hands 
Dispensing good to all; 

Smoothing the pathway for others’ feet, 
And raising those who fall. 


The beautiful hands are the reverent hands 
Which, clasped in earnest prayer, 
Bring blessings down from heaven to earth 
For weary hearts to share. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
<asiaeetntmennilillgnanianinniiats 

My dear friend Samuel Emlen :—Thy accept- 
able favor of the 19th came in course, and I 
had sooner acknowledged it, had not an event 
daily expected for two weeks suspended my 
writing until I saw the issue. 

Our worthy friend and kinsman, G. T., hath 
been in a declining state for some time, and of 
late seemed to decay so very fast as to call in 
question his surviving one day: he finished his 
course about midnight, Sixth-day last, and is to 
be interred to-morrow. I have often been with 
him to my humbling instruction. For some 
time his journeying was in the region of the 
shadow of death. I have often sat by and ac- 
companied his spirit under the load of death, 
and the heavens as brass, sensible of deep dis- 
tress, but seemingly excluded from good. This 
led to deep searching of heart; even as he said, 
to holes and corners he had not suspected. He 
said that he had been short in the performance 
of that service Truth would have led him into, 
had he been truly dedicated in heart to know 
and do his Master’s will. But adorable con- 
descension visited afresh, revived a degree of 
hope, fed him with a little bread when nigh to 
faint, and caused a part of that crystal stream, 
which, is the sanctification and consolation of 
the whole city of God, to rise in his soul, and it 
increased from time to time, until it became 
like the waters Ezekiel saw issuing out from the 
threshold, in time a river to swim in; a river 
that can never be past. The holy canopy was 
often over our spirits when I visited him, which 
I often did, to my comfort. I never so fully, 
my dear friend, understood the force of the 
remark, “if the righteous scarcely are saved.” 
The applause and esteem of injudicious and 
judicious, regularity of conduct, his arrival at 
Bethel, the remembrance of many bedewing 
seasons, all proved insufficient for his repose, 
and were amongst the heavens that might be 
shaken, and must be removed; that that which 
cannot be removed may remain. He languished 
long in great pain. Great was the conflict 
previous to the separation of body and soul, and 
it livingly opened to my mind, with the con- 
viction of an audible voice, that had his spirit 
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been more disentangled from the love of lawful 
things, his warfare would have been more easily 
accomplished, the fetters of mortality more easily 
broken and his spirit sooner rose triumphant 
over death, hell and the grave, and on the 
wings of refined, seraphic love, with holy ease 
ascended to the realm of purity, peace and love. 
But all is well, and he admitted to peace, and 
through his deep wadings, instruction given to 
us with diligence, yea with all diligence, to fill 
up the measure of revealed duty, and to stand 
on the watch for further discoveries, what is the 
will of the Lord our God respecting us. I may 
have been too prolix on the subject, but Oh, 
my heart is fuller than to gain adequate vent 
by my pen. SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Botanical Notes. 


Last spring I noticed in the yard about our 
humble dwelling, a number of blue Violets, the 
leaves of which were heart-shaped, and in their 
young condition the two lobes at the base of the 
leaf were curled over so as to form a kind of 
hood. It was the Viola cucullata. So far as I 
observed, very few of the flowers were followed 
by seed-vessels. I think they generally withered 
without producing fruit. Yet as the summer 
came and went, and autumn approached, the 
number of these Violet plants in the yard ap- 
peared to increase, till now they are so abun- 
dant that they must be treated as weeds (i. e. 
plants out of their proper place) and be rooted 
up. By what means have they managed so to 
multiply ? 

To answer this question, I this morning (Ninth 
Mo. 25th) dug up a vigorously growing Violet, 
and found numerous short flower or fruit stalks 
projecting from the fleshy root-stock, on the sur- 
face of the ground, or just beneath it. They 
were in all stages of development, from minute 
buds to fully matured seed-pods. There were 
no traces of the colored petals that give such 
beauty to the flowers that are exposed to the 
light and air,—they were simply seed-pods, and 
nothing more. On cutting open one that seemed 
riper than the others, I found the oval pod con- 
tained upward of 60 seeds, each of which might 
produce a new plant. I counted 25 of these pods 
on this Violet, and it is quite likely that others 
might have been produced (if the plant had 
been allowed to grow) from some small projec- 
tions with which the root-stock was studded. 

So it would seem that this plant while it bears 
aloft a beautiful blue blossom to please the eye 
of the spectator, quietly produces its seeds under 
ground, out of sight, and more out of the way 
of accident and injury. 

Two evenings ago, while at the house of a 
friend, my host came into the room holding in 
his hand the unexpanded bud of a species of 
large-flowering Morning Glory. As I watched 
it, I could see the bud gradually untwisting 
itself, showing more and more of the thin white 
membrane which connects the outer green por- 
tions of the flower, till, in the course of a few 
minutes it had unfolded itself into a beautiful 
white flower of more than 4 inches in diameter. 
Such a rapid exertion of vital energy in a piant 
I had never before witnessed ; and it was very 
interesting. The vine which produces this flower 
is the Ipomea bona nox, or Moon-plant. The 
flowers open soon after sunset. The plant isa 
vigorous grower, and to see 30 or more blossoms 
opening themselves so rapidly on a single vine 
in close succession, or at the same time, is a curi- 
ous and attractive exhibition. J. W. 


THE FRIEND. 


The Heights of the Himalayas. 


The highest mountains in the world are these 
Himalayas, stretching for fifteen hundred miles 
along India’s northern frontier, where the 
Aryan and Turanian meet; but which of the 
peaks is the highest is not really known. The 
Hindus, following the great rivers as they came 
southwards and settling first on their banks, 
naturally looked on the mountains in which the 
rivers rose as the highest and most inaccessible. 

The world’s highest peak is yet to be found. 
The encyclopedias tell us it is Mount Everest, 
and give its height in due number of feet, 
29,002, but they do not mention that this is 
merely the greatest height yet measured by an 
Englishman; that no Englishman is at present 
allowed by the Nepalese Government to go 
within eighty miles of the peak so measured, 
and that the ranges to the north are still unex- 
plored. Only five persons thought competent 
to judge have yet seen this northern region, and 
returned to us, and they all report mountains of 
enormous height, seemingly higher than Everest. 
But until such measurements cease to be mat- 
ters of estimate and become wmatters of fact, 
Everest may well retain its position in our books 
as monarch of the hills. 

W. Graham found the snow ten thousand feet 
above the sea; the rhododendrons, in a thick 
impenetrable jungle, rising above the trees and 
leading up to it. From his camp on the mor- 
aine of the noble saddle glacier on the summit 
of the Kangla pass, Kinchinjanga lay to the 
north-east of him; to the north of him lay 
Junnoo, with its awful southern cliff; to the 
east lay Kabru, with its western face like a wall, 
over which hung glaciers as a cornice breaking 
off into thundering avalanches. Up among the 
avalanches and the granite peaks he made his 
way ; but he was too early in the season for his 
enterprise, and Kinchinjanga remained unwon. 
Later on in October, he attacked Kabru and 
reached the greatest height on this earth yet 
trodden by civilized man. His way lay up the 
mountain’s eastern glacier. 

“On its banks,” he writes, “we met with im- 
mense quantities of Edelweiss, the climber’s flow- 
er, and success was prophesied accordingly. We 
climbed up the highest moraine I have seen, 
fully 800 ft. to the base of the eastern cliff of 
Kabru. There was only one route to the higher 
slopes, and that we could not find in the mist. 
Heavy snow fell, and we camped where we were. 
Next day we found our opening, and worked up 
it. We then went on ahead, and pushed straight 
up the face of the ridge, intending, if possible, to 
camp on its summit. This we reached at mid- 
day, but found that we were cut off from the true 
peak by a chasm in the aréte, so that we were 
on a detached buttress. We descended, met the 
coolies ascending, and turned north along the 
steep snow-slope, finding at last a small ledge 
just big enough to accommodate the Whymper 
tent. This was I think the highest camp we 
had, being certainly 18,500 feet. The night, 
however, was mild and the coolies, who were 
very tired, preferred to stay up instead of de- 
scending as before. We were off next morning 
at 4.30, and found at once all our work cut out 
for us. The very first thing was the worst. A 
long couloir like a half funnel crowned with 
rocks had to be passed. The snow was lying 
loose, just ready to slide, and the greatest pos- 
sible care had to be taken to avoid an avalanche. 
Then a steep ice slope led us to a snow incline, 
and so to the foot of the true peak. Here we had 
nearly 1000 feet of most delightful rockwork, 


forming a perfect staircase. At ten we were at 
the top of this, and not more than 1500 feet 
above was the eastern summit. A short halt 
for food and then came the tug of war. All 
this last slope is pure ice, at an angle from 45° 
to nearly 60°. Owing to the heavy snow and the 
subsequent frost, it was coated three or four inch- 
es deep with frozen snow, and up this coating we 
cut. [I am perfectly aware that it was a most 
hazardous proceeding, and in cold blood I should 
not try it again, but only in this state would the 
ascent have been senile in the time. Kauff 
mann led all the way, and at 12.15 we reached 
the lower summit of Kabru, at least 23,700 feet 
above the sea. The glories of the view were be- 
yond all compare. North-west less than 70 miles, 
lay Mount Everest, and I pointed it out to Boss, 
who had never seen it, as the highest mountain 
in the world. ‘That it cannot be,’ he replied ; 
‘those are higher ’—pointing to two peaks which 
towered far above the second and more distant 
range, and showed over the slope of Everest, at 
a rough guess some eighty to one hundred miles 
farther north. I was astonished, but we were 
all agreed that, in our judgment, the unknown 
peaks, one rock and one snow, were loftier. Of 
course such an idea rests purely on eyesight; 
but looking from such a height, objects appear 
in their true proportions, and we could distin- 
guish perfectly between the peaks of known 
measurement, however slight the differences. 
We had no long time for the view, for the actu- 
al summit was connected with ours by a short 
aréte, and rose about 300 feet of the steepest ice 
I have been. We went at it, and after an hour 
and a half we reached our goal. The summit 
was cleft by three gashes, and into one of them 
we got. The absolute summit was little more 
than a pillar of ice, and rose at most thirty or 
forty feet above us still, but independently of 
the extreme difficulty and danger of attempting 
it we had no time. <A bottle was left at our 
highest point and we descended. The descent 
was worse than the ascent, and we had to pro- 
ceed backwards, as the snow might give way at 
any moment. During the ascent we saw a pair 
of snow-white hawks at a height of quite 22,000 
feet, and their flight did not seem to be in the 
least impared by any atmospheric effect.” 

This is the highest climb yet recorded. Mount 
Blanc is, it will be remembered, 15,781 feet, 
and this was half as high again! But there are 
many mountains higherthan Kabru. Kinchin- 
janga is 28,160 feet above the sea, and the so- 
called K2, once claimed to exceed Gaurisankar, 
attains 28,278 feet. In the central range, near 
the Dras Pass, are Nun and Kun, each over 
23,000 feet, and Nanga Parbat, whose summit 
has been seen from a distance of two hundred 
and five miles, has an unbroken slope of almost 
as much and a total height of over 26,000. 

Such a gathering of giants cannot but be im- 
pressive. Taking the range as a whole, with its 
three parallel chains, it is, at a moderate esti- 
mate, fifty miles wide, and fifteen hundred long, 
and there must be quite a hundred peaks in it 
over four miles high.— Sunday at Home. 


Palestine in the Time of Christ. 


PRAYER. 

Every morning and evening the Jew repeated 
a prayer called the Shemda, because it began 
with this word, which means “ Hear,” Women, 
children and slaves were alone exempted. This 
Shem was indeed rather a repetition of verses 
than a prayer. It consisted of three passages: 
“Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is one 
Lord, (“Blessed be the name of His glorious 
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hiring a man to spend his time in looking after 
the spiritual interests of the individual members 
of a meeting—which we suppose to be one of the 
objects contemplated in the appointment of a 
“pastor.” It is the duty of all the living mem- 
bers of the Church to watch over one another in 
love, to caution a brother who seems in danger 
of going astray, to encourage those who are de- 

ressed, and to sympathize with those in distress. 
I those who are alive in spirit, services of this 
kind will be assigned by the Head of the Church, 
as He sees meet, and as their degree of spiritual 
experience may qualify. These individual duties 
cannot rightly be deputed to another. We can- 
not hire a man to do them for us, and hope to 
receive the blessing which attends the faithful 
performance of duty. The extension of such a 
system of doing duty by proxy, when fully de- 
veloped, ends in priestcraft—where a man is 
employed to attend to the spiritual interests of 
others, who in the meantime may give their time 
and thoughts to merely worldly pursuits, and 
yet vainly hope to secure the favor of Him who 
looketh upon the heart. 

In the Christian dispensation, Christ himself 
is the only High Priest of his people; and all 
the true members of his Church, as the Apostle 
Peter declares, become “an holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—On the Ist instant the President 
approved the Chinese Exclusion bill, and submitted to 
Congress some recommendations on the subject. 

The Senate joint resolution appropriating $100,000 
for the relief of yellow fever sufferers, was passed on 
the 26th of Ninth Month, amended so as to make the 
———— for the purpose of “preventing the 


spread of yellow fever and cholera.” 

The President has approved the joint resolutions 
appropriating $200,000 to suppress infection in the 
inter-State commerce of the United States. 

The conferrees on the Sundry Civil bill have reached 
an agreement on the only point of difference left—that 
in relation to the new Library building. They have 
fixed a limit at four millions for the cost of the entire 
building, and appropriate $500,000 for this year. 

The present session of Congress has now become the 
longest in American history. The longest preceding 
session was that of 1850, the year of the Missouri com- 
promise, which adjourned at noon on Ninth Mo. 30th. 
Constructorily, the session of 1868, following the im- 
peachment proceedings against President Johnson, 
was longer, the adjournment sine die having taken 
place on Eleventh Mo. 10th, but, as a matter of fact, 
Congress took a six weeks’ recess from Seventh Mo. 
27th, and never afterwards had a quorum or attempted 
to transact any business. 

The conference with the Indians at the Lower Brule 
Agency, in Dakota, has resulted in a failure. The In- 
dians refuse to sell their lands at the price fixed in the 
bill, and the Commissioners will return to Washington. 
“The prospect is that some concessions will be made 
and some new plans agreed upon.” 

Our Consul to Guatemala, in a report to the Secre- 
tary of State, says there are few factories worthy of the 
name in Guatemala, and that there are favorable in- 
ducements for the establishment of factories for glass 
and chinaware, furniture, wagons, agricultural imple- 
ments, cotton and woollen goods, all of which, and 
many others, are now imported and command exorbi- 
tant prices. 

Many retail bread dealers in Chicago have raised 
the price of bread one cent per loaf, owing to the con- 
tinued advance in wheat and the consequent increase 
in the price of flour. 

The debt statement issued at the Treasury Depart- 
ment on the Ist instant, showed that the decrease of 
the public debt during the Ninth Month amounted to 
$12,247,026. Total cash in the Treasury, $636,376,287. 

The total collection of internal revenue during the 
first two months of the present fiscal year amounted to 
$20,954,325, an increase of $4289 on the collections for 
the same period of the last fiscal year. 

The number of immigrants arriving in this country 
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from the principal foreign countries during the Eighth 
Month was 35,812. For the eight months ending 
Eighth Mo. 31st, the number foots up 362,839. 

The yellow fever continues to rage with unabated 
violence in Jacksonville, Florida. The cooler weather 
which prevailed during a part of the week had the 
effect of reducing the number of cases; but on the Ist 
instant an increased number were again reported. 

The total number of new cases during the week end- 
ing Tenth Mo. Ist, was 734, and 46 deaths. Twenty- 
five new cases of the fever are reported under treat- 
ment in Fernandina. Seven new cases and three 
deaths are reported in Decatur, Alabama. Two new 
cases and two deaths are reported in Sanderson, and 
one new case at Callahan. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 329, the 
same number as in the previous week, and a decrease 
of 33 compared with the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing, 40 died of consumption ; 27 of 
marasmus; 21 of typhoid fever; 15 of cancer; 13 of 
diseases of the heart; 16 of convulsions, and 19 of old 
age. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8.4}’s, 1078; 4’s, 128] a 129}; cur- 
rency 6’s, 12] a 130. 

Cotton was in light supply and firm. Official quota- 
tion was still 103 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was in light supply and 
held with increased firmness, in sympathy with the 
sharp advance in wheat. Nearly all desirable brands 
were limited above jobbers’ views. Quotations: West- 
ern and Pennsylvania super., $3.35 a $3.60; do. do., 
extras, $3.60 a $3.80; No. 2 winter family, $4 a $4.50; 
Pennsylvania family, $4.60 a $4.75; Pennsylvania, 
roller process, $4.95 a $5.25; Ohio, clear, $4.75 a $5; 
do. straight, $5 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $5 a $5.40; 
do., straight, $5.50 a $6; do. patent, $6 a $6.50. Rye 
flour was scarce and firm. Sales of 150 barrels choice 
at $3.50 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat was very strong, and further ad- 
vanced 1 a 1}jc. per bushel, influenced by the sharp 
rise in Chicago. No.2 red wheat, $1.02; No. 2 mixed 
corn, 50 cts.; No. 2 white oats, 33{ cts. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand at a decline of 4a 
te. Extra, 5} a 53 cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; medium, 4 
a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2 a 3} cts. 

Sheep were in fair demand, and extra stock ad- 
vanced }c. Extra, 5 cts.; good, 4} a 43 cts.; medium, 
34 a 4} cts.; common, 2 a 3} cts.; lambs, 34 a 63 cts. 

Hogs were in moderate demand. Extra Chicago, 9} 
a 9} cts; Western, 9 a 94 cts.; State, 8} a 8} cts. 

Milch calves were active at 3 a 6} cts. 

Milch cows were firm at $25 a $60. 

Forricn.—London, Ninth Mo. 30th.—This morning 
the whole city was again startled by the news that two 
more murders had been added to the list of mysterious 
crimes that have recently been committed in White- 
chapel. At an early hour it was known that another 
woman had been murdered, and a report was also 
current that there was still another victim. This 
report proved true. The two victims, as in the former 
cases, were dissolute women of the poorer class. Great 
excitement prevails, but, up to the Ist inst. no trace of 
the murderer had been discovered. 

Paris, Ninth Mo. 28th.—A council of the Ministers 
was held to-day, at which Tenth Mo. 15th was fixed as 
the date for the meeting of the Chambers. Admiral 
Krantz, Minister of Marine, declared that he would 
not agree to additional reductions in the naval budget. 
Viette, Minister of Agriculture, reported that the 
grain harvest amounted to 96,000,000 hectolitres, 
against an average annual yield of 108,000,000 hecto- 
litres. 

The National Gazette states that the recently pub- 
lished extracts from Frederick’s diary have been com- 
pared with the text of the original, and have been 
found to agree with the latter, word for word. 

St. Petersburg, Tenth Month Ist.—The Svet, in view 
of the influx of Chinese into Siberia, urges that meas- 
ures be taken to regulate their immigration into that 
country. 

The Government has granted a subsidy of $65,000 
annually to a private firm to run a line of steamboats 
between Russian Pacific ports and Corea, Japan and 
China. In the event of war, the steamers are to be 
placed at the disposal of the Government. 

Brussels, Tenth Month 1st.—Janssen has been ap- 
pointed Governor of the Congo State, in place of Gen. 
Strauch, resigned. In future the post will be held by 
three functionaries—one in the Congo State and one 
in Brussels—to attend to administrative duties, and a 
third on leave, ready to relieve either of the others. 
Captain Thys will devote himself to the finances of 
the Congo State, and Captain Coquillat will attend to 
native affairs. 


Rome, Ninth Month 26th.—The Government has 
ordered that protective measures be taken at Italian 
orts against vessels arriving from districts in America 
infected with yellow fever. 

During a storm at Valparaiso, Chili, about two 
weeks ago, the French bark Etoile de Sud, and the 
Buitish bark Cambrian were dashed against each 
other and sunk. Their crews, thirty in number, were 
drowned, only Captain Strong, of the Cambrian, es- 
caping. A number of other vessels were driven ashore, 
and many lives were lost. 

One hundred and forty cases of a malignant type of 
typhoid fever are reported in Kingston, Ontario. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from William Harvey, Agent, Ind., $12, 
being $2 each for Ruth Ann Stanton, Nancy T Had- 
ley, Sally Allen, William Airy, Ashley Johnson, and 
Thomas Elmore, vol. 62; from Exum O. Griffin, N.C., 
$2, vol. 62; from Lydia Waring, Md., $2, vol. 62; from 
Joseph G. Eldridge, lo., $2, vol. 62; from Samuel 
Morris, Olney, $2, vol. 62, and for Jonathan Cox, N. J., 
$2 vol. 62; from Dorcas G. Collins, N. Y., $2, vol. 62; 
from Joseph N. Taylor, Ind., $2, vol. 62; from Thomas 
E. Smith, Agent, lo., $4, being $2 each for Ruth Ed- 
mundson, and Benjamin Coppock, vol. 62; from Neal 
Madson, Io., $2, vol. 62, and for Isaac Walker, $2, vol. 
62; from John O. O'Neill, D. C., $2, vol. 62; from 
Anna Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Henry C. Welty, 
Kans., $2, vol. 62; from Frank H. Davis, Md., $2, vol. 
62; from Daniel B. Price, Pa., $2, vol. 62, and for 
Hannah Child, N. Y., $2, vol. 62; from John Black- 
burn, $6, being $2 each for Wilson Hall, Israel Cope, 
and G. Elma Neill, vol. 62; from Mary 8S. Wood, New 
York City, $2, vol. 62; from John B. Foster, Agent, 
N. Y., $2, vol. 62, and for Stephen R. Smith, $2, to 
No. 27, vol. 63; from Jacob Smedley, Fkfd., $6, being 
$2 each for himself, Deborah S. Kirk, Philada., and 
Hannah B. Wray, New York City, vol. 62; from A. 
Spencer, Gtn., $2, vol. 62; for B. Frank Leeds, Cal., 
per Josiah W. Leeds, $2. vol. 62; from Richard T. 
Osborn, N. Y., $6, being $2 each for himself, Isaac D. 
Osborn, and Edmund L. Post, vol. 62. 


NOTICES. 


A meeting of Frrenps’ TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA, will be held at 140 North Sixteenth 
Street, Tenth Mo. 6th, 1888, at 2 Pp. m. 

Program: 
1. Individual Development in Graded Schools.— 
Thos. K. Brown. 
2. The Order of Science Studies in a Course of 
Study.—C. Canby Balderston. 


THe CoRPORATION OF HAVERFORD COLLEGE.— 
The Annual Meeting of the Corporation of Haverford 
College will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 
Tenth Mo. 9th, 1888, at 3 o’clock P. mM. 

Exuiston P. Morris, Secretary. 


Diep, on the morning of the 5th of Eighth Month, 
1888, MartHa B., wife of Barzillai French, and 
daughter of the late William and Anne Blackburn, in 
the 56th vear of her age, a member of Salem Monthly 
and Particular Meeting, Ohio. 


, Ninth Month 3rd, 1888, at his residence near 
Woodbury, N. J., Bensamin J. Lorn, in the 76th 
year of his age, a member of Woodbury Monthly and 
Particular Meeting of Friends. He was firmly attached 
to the doctrines and testimonies as held by our early 
Friends, believing them to be in accordance with the 
precepts of our holy Redeemer, and ever ready to op- 
pose all innovations upon them. When able, he was 
diligent in the attendance of all our religious meet- 
ings for worship and discipline. He was kind and 
sympathetic to those requiring pecuniary aid, ever 
ready to lend a helping hand to the needy. He bore 
a long sickness with great patience, cheerfulness, and 
resignation. 


, 8th of Ninth Month, 1888, after a short illness, 
WituiAM H. Biacksury, in the 49th year of his age, 
a member of Middleton Monthly and Carmel Particu- 
lar Meeting. This dear friend was favored to make a 
triumphant close, leaving abundant evidence of his 
entrance into that eternal city whose walls are salva- 
tion and whose gates are praise. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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